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EVENINGS AT HOME. 



Cottage Place, Oct 1, 1866. 

Oh what is more lovely than a moon-scene t 
Haw serene and silent the night, awed by the 
calm majesty of the Moon! With what soft 
charms does she invest the rugged earth when 
she flings over every rough object her silver, dia- 
phonousveil. How her pale, electric fire spirit- 
ualizes all matter; how it glistens and sparkles 
among the dew-moistened leaves I How vague 
and dreamlike the hue of the flowers in the moon- 
mist 1 And how like a . shining shaft that tall 
poplar shoots tip to heaven I Beautiful and shad- 
owy under the mysterious glance of the moon. 
What weird and fantastic figures the flickering 
ray, trace broken by the breeze-stirred leaves. 
How dreamy look the faces of the flowers in this 
delusive limners? Oh. how. I love these moony 
nights 1 An hour ago I came up to my obamber 
to retire for the night, but the moon's pale beams 
glinting and shining through the vine-leaves al- 
lured me out upon this balcony, where I have 
been kneeling, and gaaing, and adoring. My 
Lady is late to-night, for she still i3 in the Orient, 
still lingers above the cottage roof of my revered 
friend, the learned Professor— penetrating, and il- 
lumining with argent rays his slumber-chamber, 
crowning his honored head with a lily chaplet of 
glory. May she inspire pleasant dreams and 
sweet repose. 

A moon-scene in Cottage Place is not a very 
expansive view, but the illusive, etherial glamour 
which my Lady throws over tree and habitation, 
enhances height and distance, changing the 
modest cottages half screened by the thick green 
leafage to enchanted castles, turret-crowned, 
shimmering and gleaming in festal brightness. 

Yes, here I am, kneeling and gazing sometimes 
up the mysterious moon-path, to the silvery, in- 
finite dome with its bright, constellated stars, 
sometimes down upon the little garden plot, upon 
my lovely slumbering flowers. Tbe morning glo- 
ries have folded their purple petals, and slumber 
upon their slender, swaying stems. The golden 
nasturtiums and the lovely evening primroses, are 
paled by these soft lunar fires. The stately, star- 
faced artemisias nod and beckon to the crimson- 
crested dahlias, and Sharon's rose, crystal-eyed, 
gleams down irom the green tuft of leaves iu the 
abrnpt tree-tops. Oh the supernal beauty of this 
night-glory 1 How hushed and thought-inspiring 1 
Its dainty, pearly sheen ravishes • my heart. In- 
passionate ardor, I lay my hot cheeks upon the 
cool, moon-bright leaves. I stretch forth my su- 
pine arms, I sigh, and throw loving glances up to 
the silent, silvery moonland. How many great 
hearts hast thou inspired, dear Moon 1 Poet, 
painter, and musician have felt thy power. How 
much was not that child of Italy, the glory-gar- 
landed Tasso indebted to thee for the delicious, 
poetic imagery that embellishes his immortal 
chivalric epic, Gerusalemme Liberata. There is 
one moon-picture in this inimitable poem upon 
which I was never weary of gazing. It occurs in 
the fifth canto, and illustrates the story of the di- 
vine Erminia. There are two figures mounted, 
the gentle princess and her squire. They have 
jeft many-towered Jerusalem behind, and are just 
issuing from a brown shade of forest, ivied o'er 



with age. The camp-fires of the Crusaders are 
in the distance. The pale star of Love is in the 
cerulean sky, and a . yellow moon round as Tan- 
«red's golden shield, illumines the eastern hori- 
zon. 

This gentle princess, daughter of Cassano, who 
wore the crown of imperial Antloch, with the loss 
of that town fell into the. power of the renowned 
Prince Tancred. He received her as some sacred 
flower, nor harmed her shrinking leaves. He 
held her for a time in durance sweet, his willing 
thrall: then restored the lovely Pagan to her free*' 
dom, and bade her still possess her gems and or- 
naments of price. Many a tear it cost Erminia to 
leave her blissful cage, and now she sat upon the 
purple battlements of Jerusalem, and watched 
with many a sigh the Christian camp. Finally, 
the combat dire takes place between Argantes 
and Tancred: Erminia beholds it from afar, and 
the least blow bids her heart tremble in its dainty 
cell. The Christian champion, Tancred, he lies 
wounded from the cruel blows. Erminia would 
lain fly to him, and with her knowledge of the 
healing arts, allay his pain. But to pass the por- 
tal-gates, closed to all save Clorinda, she dis- 
guised herself in the armor of the Lady Chieftain 
of the land, and attended by her squire, she spurs 
till she gains the nearest eminence from whence 
she sees the Christian tents: 

" On high were the clear store; the gentle hours 
Walked cloudless through the galaxy of space, 
And the calm moon rose, lighting up the flowers 
With frost of living pearL " 

And music's muse as well as poesy, has felt thy 
inspiration. I sometimes fancy I can divine that 
music upon which the moon's rays have fallen, as 
the melodic pearls dropped from the Master's pen. 
It is not necessary to write "Moonlight " before 
the C sharp minor Sonata of grand old Beethoven. 
The sympathetic heart will feel thepensivegliding 
and gleaming, and shimmering, and weaving of 
the waves, of rippling moonlight and moon-shade, 
that characterize the first movement of this mys- 
terious night-picture. With tearful eyes and 
trembling fingers do I touch its hallowed notes. 
Often my hands are arrested in their play ; awe 
struck, I fear to mar their infinite beauty. Ah, if 
I could express this tone-language as I feel it: if 
I could execute these daring, fiery thoughts: 
these mysterious, heavenward flights that so ra- 
vish my heart, I should be but little lower than 
the angels in my own esteem. However, as im- 
perfect as is my interpretation, I And in them di- 
vine sustenance. 

And Chopin the beloved, a revered name, one 
not unmeet to follow Beethoven, that mighty 
Archangel of the musical heaven— has tenderly 
regarded the moon, as his Nocturnes, and espe- 
cially ihat one poetically styled Murnrares de la 
Seine (op. 32) attest. Dearly do I love these 
night-blooming tone-buds, redolent of twilight 
fantesies, and wind-nightTtrasings. How expres- 
sive of eveuing stillness — of moon-mist and shining 
spray 1 How the shafts of moon-gleam and star- 
shine flash out of this night-gloom. What a de.i- 
cious burst of poetic passion is the descending 
scale of the motion in the Murmures de la Seine! 
How it breaks into tear-pearls, glistening and 
glimmering as they mingle with the golden wave- 
crests of the murmuring river 1 



I always imagine this dainty tone-prince sitting 
companiouless in a star-lighted room, where 
sculptured muses make tbe solemn silence more 
impressive. Few paintings do I hang upon those 
shadowy walls; but fairy etchings, and dreamy, 
soft-toned crayons that excite the imagination, 
and lift the soul to tbe dreamy realm of ideal 
beauty. Flowers perrennlal I place in that shrined 
chamber, but not one of gandy mould or com- 
mon name. Purple passion flowers with slender, 
clinging vines, arch the lofty door-lintel, and 
wreathe the deep oriole window ledges. And the 
shine of white lilies, pure enough to bloom in 
Heaven, light up the dark, creeping myrtle, the 
flower of Love, and lily-light, and star- ray mingle 
and blend with tbe dusk of that phantom cham- 
ber, as the soft harmonies in music commingle 
and blend with the sparkling motivo. 
Buenos noc/tes. 



BELLINI. 



BY ARTHUR POUGIN. 



Translated from the Frenoh by Mahoabet Cecilia 
Cleveland. 



IT. 



At the same time, and even in these essays— in- 
correct certainly and in which there might be 
found much to strike Out in regard to form, — 
Bellini already gave proofs of possessing certain 
qualities of expression and sentiment -the novel 
character of which shocked the old Zingarelli, 
who like most aged professovs, did not wish to 
allow any tendency to innovation. One^ day 
when he showed his master a study in which the 
latter thought he observed cortain traces of a free 
and independent mind, Zingarelli became violent- 
ly angry, and declared that he was only a fool. 
Bellini could not help feeling deeply wounded by 
the words of his old master; he restrained him- 
selt, however, in his presence, but once alone 
with one of his friends, Anselmo Dezio, he gave 
free vent to his anger, and cried: "la fool! I 
swear by all that is most sacred that, if I ever 
become great, I will write a score on the subject 
of Borneo and Ju'.iet." To appreciate the bear- 
ing of the vengeance that Bellini promised him- 
self on his professor, it must be remembered that 
Zingarelli was the author of an opera called 
Bomce Quilietta, which was considered his chef- 
d'ceuiyre, and which had obtained in Italy the 
greatest success that the lyrical drama had ever 
met with in that country. And Bellini kept his 
word, not evidently to obey a revengeful senti- 
ment which his lovely soul was incapable of 
cherishing, but because the subject tempted and 
attracted him; he wrote later at Venice, iCapu- 
letli ed i Montecchi. 

The anger which Zingarelli had manifested on 
this occasion, was it more feigned than real, or 
did he perceive that he had been wrong? It is 
certain that when Bellini, by the advice of Doni- 
zetti and Paccini, whose acquaintance he had 
made, tried to write an opera, Zingarelli declared 
that to be able to judge absolutely the merit of 
this attempt, he would not in any manner touch 
the score, or make the least correction. 

Bellini chose for the text of his first dramatic 
inspiration an old book anciently set to music by 
Vincenzo Fioravanti, entitled Adelson e Salvini. 
The music completed, the roles were confided to 
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three of his comrades, pupils like himself of the 
Conservatoire, Marras, Manzi, and Perugini, and 
the work was executed at tho little theatre of 
that establishment, the commencement of the 
year 1826. The enthusiastic reception that he 
received from tho familiar audience, assembled to 
judge of his efforts was wholly flattering to the, 
young composer, but it did not prevent his writ- 
ing later on the last leaf of the score: Fine del 
dramma, alias pasticcione. The first work of 
an artist, always important, especially in the 
cose of a musician, can scarcely be, in fact, more 
than an imitation more or less skillful, more or 
less disguised; Bellini recognized this himself, 
but nevertheless in this imitation, as he styled it, 
he distinguished, it seems, some pieces of real 
value, as he took from this opera later two pieces, 
which he transfered to those works upon which 
he has devoted the most labor, one,— Oh ! quante 
volte, Oh ! quante I — the other, Meeo tit, vieni, o 
misera I — from the Slraniera. One of his bio- 
graphers, in speaking of this little work, says 
that he recognized in Bellini, "those great 
qualities that labor and composition developed in 
him later; at least the precious germs of those 
qualities, the imagination which creates melodies, 
and the sensibility which make tbem expressive." 
The success of this debut, made almost in 
private, seemed to open a line career -to Bellini, 
and the old Zingarelli, embracing him with ten- 
derness, predicted for him a brilliant future. In 
tact, a secoud success attended him a short time 
after, which gavo him unexpected results, and 
Bellini could call himself, lrom the commence- 
ment of his artistic lite, the spoilt child of For- 
tune, by whom he saw him favored in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and who seemed to take him by 
the hand, removing from his path every obstacle. 
There existed at this time in Naples an excellent 
custom, which unfortunately has not become 
general, and which consisted in this. The most 
advanced of the young mcestrini ot the Royal 
College of Music, received, a short time before 
their leaving that establishment, the words of a 
cantata, to set to music, .which was destined for 
the San Carlo Theatre, to be executed the next 
gran-gala day, that is one of those days on 
which they celebrated the fete or birthday of 
some one of the members of the Eoyal Family. 
That was then an occcasion of extraordinary 
solemnity, and one can easily imagine that the 
young artist called to direct the execution of a 
new work before a public composed of the Sove- 
reign and his family of the court, functionaries 
of every rank, and of the most brilliant society, 
in a magniiicent hall, splendidly lighted, re- 
splendent with gildings, and fllled with dazzling 
toillettes, one can conceive that the young artist, 
with the little success that he obtained at this 
time, found himseli well launched, and could face 
the future without great trepidation. 

At this time happened in. the life of Bellini a 
love incident, a little sentimental romance abrupt- 
ly arrested in its flight, interrupted almost as 
as soon as commenced. Bellini, it is we.l known, 
was spoilt by the women as well as by Fortune, 
and, at this period of his life, he inspired a verit- 
able passion, very natural, if one considers the 
portrait traced of him at that time, by one of his 
biographers: "Affable, honest, sincere, modest, 
benevolent, affectionate, and very far from the 
meanesses of character which so often spoilt 
the merit of the greatest artists, Bellini had, in 
addition, received from nature the happist gifts: 
a distinguished physiognomy, noble and regular 



features, abundant light hair,— a peculiarity very 
rare in Central Italy— great limpid blue eyes, the 
mirror of his lovely soul." 

He fell in love with a charming young girl, 
whose family were in easy circumstances, named 
Maddalena Fumaroli, and who responded to the 
sentiment which she had inspired in his heart. 
In accordance with his sweetheart, Bellini pre- 
sented himself to the parents of the young person, 
and resolutely demanded her hand, The parents 
unfortunately could not forsee the future reserved 
for this artist, yesterday sitting upon the benches 
of n schoolroom, and they replied that they could 
not give their daughter to a maestro whose posi- 
tion was far from being made, and obstinately 
repulsed his demand. Neither his prayers, or the 
tears of their child, could move them, and Bellini 
was obliged to retire without any hope, his heart 
broken by sorrow. 

[To oe continues.] 



A friend ot ours in this town has an album, in 
which will be found recorded the autographs of 
many local celebrities. He is a most persistent 
fellow, and the moment he observes any an- 
nouncement of any artistes visiting here, he is 
sure to pounce upon them with his everlasting 
album. The last attack was made on Mr. Howard 
Paul, who gave his entertainment here a few 
nights since. Whether this gentleman objects to 
figuring in rural volumes of this sort, or is a "bit 
of a wag," we cannot precisely determine. Per- 
haps either consideration has something to do 
with the following, which appears in the book ot 
tho Stockport collector: 

* B.O. 

ey-' 

' ' The compass of my voice and the trill, I beg to 
say, is no great shakes. 

Howard Paul." 

If all of the vocalists applied to were to- in- 
scribe a bagatelle of similar point, the album, in 
time would be worth turning over on a winter's 
evening. — Stockport Free Press. 
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And then I thought npon those happy days, 
When, hand in hand, we mingled with the 
throng, , 
And all was covered with, a rosy haze, 

And all our life was but a merry song; 
The young blood coursing through our veins, 
ablaze 
With youthful passion and with love, made fly 
The golden hours leading to destiny. 

Ah happy honr3, now gone alas for aye, 

Why did ye fill me with a maddening joy, 
The very thought, of which, until this day. 

My brightest moments will with grief destroy 
While tear drops rise, subdue them as I may?. 
For she is gone, my sunshine and my light, 
And all my day is turned to endless night. 

Anon there came before my eyes a cloud, 

And he, my rival, with a sneering smile, 
Stood by her side with mien and aspect proud, 

While she confiding pressed his arm the while, 
Then looked on me, and coldly, proudly bowed ! 
Oh it was maddening to think that she 
Could smile on him, and coldly bow to me 1 

Then through the air there came an angel song, 

And up into the blue and cloudless sky, 
An angel's wings, I saw her borne along, 

While tender music welcomed her on hisrh: 
And these the words reechoed by the throng: 
"When life is done, and all Its troubles o'er, 
"You'll meet on high to be beloved once 
more." 

Pamstta. 
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MASACCIO. 



I laid me down upon a grassy bank, 

Thick jewelled o'er with many a Summer floVer, 
While;down along the river, tall and dank 

Waved the sad rushes as with gentle power; 
The west wind played along the yielding rank, 
And on the air the hum ot insects borne 
Made musical the dewy Summer morn. 

-There, as the sun crept up into the sky, 

And all the earth looked sweet and fresh, I lay 

And thought ot many an hour in days gone by, 

When life was young, and I was tree and gay, 

And looked upon the world with laughing eye ; 

When o'er my vision did the shadow come 

Of her, the lost, yet still beloved, one. 

A winsome maid, with eye of purest blue, 

And auburn ringlets rolling down her lace, 
Which, when the. sun played on them, bore a hue 

That, gave her smile a sweeter, fairer grace, 
While on her lips there hung the fragrant dew 
Oi honied kisses, lying there in wait- 
So many priceless gems immaculate ? 



It is easily conceivable that, during the forty 
years which Lorenzo Ghiberti devoted to his great 
work, and others on which he was employed at 
intervals, the assistance he required in comple- 
ting his own designs, in drawing, modelling, cast- 
ing, polishing, should have formed around him a 
school of young artists who worked and studied 
under his. eye. The kind ol work oh which they 
were employed gave these young men great su- 
periority in the knowledge of the human form, 
and in efiects ol relief, light and shade, &c. The 
application of the sciences of anatomy, mathema- 
tics, and geometry, to the arts ot design, began 
to be more fully understood. This early school of 
painters was favorably distinguished above the 
latter schools of Italy by a generous feeling of 
mutual aid, emulation, and admiration* among 
the youthful students, far removed from the de- 
testable jealousies, the stabbings, poisonings, and 
conspiracies, which we read of in the seventeenth 
century. Among those who frequented the atelier 
ot Lorenzo were Paolo Uccello, the first who ap- 
plied geometry to the study of perspective: he at- 
tached himself <to this pursuit with such unwearied 
assiduity, that it had nearly turned his brain, and 
that of Brunelleschi that Manetti, one of the ear- 
liest Greek scholars and mathematicians in modern 
Europe, translated the "Elements of Euclid;" 
Maso Finiguerra, who invented the art of engrav- 
ing on copper; Pollajuolo, the first painter who 



